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Photo finish 


The judges pronounce Postal Life 


Photo Contest entries ‘amazingly good.’ 


To a bystander, the job of 
choosing winners from the nearly 
2,000 entries in the Postal Life 
Photo Contest would seem an in- 
timidating task. 

But contest judges William 
Nafey, William Barr and Rick Tan- 
ner approached the stacks of pho- 
tos and carousels of slides with 
the relish of kids in a candy store. 

“To show how much I like serv- 
ing as a judge,” said Nafey, a ci- 
vilian employee with the U.S. 
Navy, “I'd have to tell you that 
I’m retiring in three days. My 
boss gave me the day off to do 
this as a going away present.” 

Nafey has 45 years photo- 
graphic experience that began 
when he was a child helping out 
in his father’s studio. A freelance 
photographer, his “stock” photos 
are handled by an agent on the 
West Coast, and he teaches a 
photo class in Reston, VA. 

Barr, an employee at the USPS 
Management Academy in Poto- 
mac, MD, is a member of the 
prestigious Bethesda-Chevy 
Chase (MD) Camera Club. He has 
served as a judge for the Photo- 
graphic Society of America and 
has set up and judged regional 
contests for the Greater Washing- 
ton Area Council of Camera 
Clubs. 

Tanner, an audio-visual special- 
ist/photographer for the USPS 
Photo Branch whose pictures 
sometimes appear in Postal Life, is 
a graduate of the School of Mod- 
ern Photography in New Jersey 
and a member of the Association 
of Federal Photographers. 


While they worked at narrow- 
ing their choices, the three critics 
kept up a running commentary: 
“This must have been done by a 
professional.” (Wrong!) “These 
two were surely done by the 
same person.” (Right.) “This pho- 
tographer has had some commer- 
cial experience.” (Right.) Some of 
their observations could be help- 
ful to contenders in other con- 
tests: “Big is better,” said Barr, 
while going through dozens of 
3x5 snapshots. “There’s nothing 
wrong with making the judges’ 
job easier by enlarging your en- 
try.” On the question of cropping: 
“It’s perfectly permissible to crop 
out anything that will detract,” 
said Nafey. 

The three judges said they 
were amazed by the quality of the 
entries in the contest and, after 
choosing the First-, Second-, and 
Third-place winners, agonized 
over the final 22 photos up for 
Honorable Mention. They finally 
selected one Honorable Mention 
in each category, but insisted that 
the 19 others be given Special 
Recognition. 





Color print: Special recognition 

Ralph Clark, MPLSM distribution clerk, 
Milwaukee, WI 

David Dainty, MPLSM distribution clerk, 
Des Moines, 1A 

Cathy Fox, MPLSM distribution clerk, South 
Bend, IN 

Gary Frechette, clerk, 

Lancaster, NH 

John Randazzo, city carrier, Coram, NY 
Willa Williams, distribution clerk, 
Canton, OH 



























Color print: Second prize A 

“If the construction worker had not 
been reaching up, it would have been 
just another technically perfect pic- 
ture,” said one of the judges. “‘As it is, 
the image also evokes a powerful vis- 
ual response.” The photographer, Rob- 
ert Napoli, is a window clerk at 

the South Station in Newark, N]. 

The 25-year postal veteran's inter- 
est in photography began in 1951 
when he was a member of the Air 
Force Band in Okinawa. He belongs to 
the Garden State Camera Club of Ro- 
selle Park and sometimes judges local 
photography shows. 

Napoli enjoys doing portraits of 
older people. He does all his own 
printing for black and white photos, 
using his kitchen as a darkroom. Of 
several newspaper contests he has 
won, the most recent was $100 for an 
entry in the Kodak International 
Newspaper Snapshot Award (KINSA) 


competition. 
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Color print: First prize 

Over the heads of other visitors to 
Hale Farm, just outside Akron, OH, 
Lois Apanovitch glimpsed a potter at 
work. “I stuck my head and camera in 
between the bodies, braced myself 
against the wall and prayed,” she re- 
calls. Her best guess, now, is that the 
f-stop on her Minolta 201 was set at 
4, and the exposure time was 125th of 
a second. 

The picture was pronounced “‘per- 
fect in every aspect’ by our contest 
judges, and they made bets among 
themselves that it was done by a pro- 
fessional photographer. They lose. 
Apanovitch is a 24-year rural carrier 
in Chardon, OH, the mother of four, 
whose camera provides a source of 
“complete relaxation.” 

She’s still using her first and only 
camera, purchased in 1976 while at- 
tending a photography class. Her son 
paid for half of it, which gave him the 
privilege of taking it on an extended 
trip to Alaska. *’I felt like two of my 
children had gone, instead of one,” she 
laughs. 

Apanovitch likes the effect of avail- 
able light, as in this picture, and says 
she feels that relying on automatic 
readings limits her creativity. This is 
the first significant prize she has won, 
but she is preparing to enter a spring 
show to be held in the Cleveland Art 


Museum. 
~ 


Color print: Third prize 

The anticipation and admiration in 
the child's expression were so power- 
ful the judges felt compelled to disre- 
gard the photo's flaw—a distracting 
streak of light at lower left. “The 
photo should have been cropped,” said 
one of the judges, “but it’s still better 
than a technically perfect photo that 
communicates nothing.” 

The photograph is the work of Rob- 
ert Hess, a clerk in the Los Angeles 
Bulk Mail Center. Hess is editor of 
the installation’s newsletter, The 
Rapid Sorter Reporter. 

* 





Color print: Honorable mention > 
The mother and daughter in Mark 
Yoshida’s picture are professional 
models. His photograph of them in 
their own living room was taken two 
years ago for him to use as a promo- 
tion piece and for them to add to their 
portfolio. To capture the delicate detail 
and elegant mood, he used a Bronica 
ETR with a 75 mm lens and an 81A 
filter. The exposure was f-8 at 1/125 
seconds on Ektachrome 120 film. 

Yoshida is a manager of Mails at 
the Seattle, WA, Post Office Terminal 
Annex. He became interested in pho- 
tography while in high school. Before 
joining the Postal Service in 1977, he 
worked for a photographer at a model 
agency and did freelance commercial 
fashion work. 
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Color slides: First > 

and second prize A 

Stewart Whisenant, an LSM operator 
in Wilmington, DE, shot his winning 
slides with an Olympus OM-1 on a 
300-acre Maryland cattle farm near 
the headwaters of the Chesapeake Bay, 
the setting for much of his photo- 
graphic work. “One thing I’ve learned 
over the years about outdoor aesthetic 
photography,” he says, ‘‘is that light- 
ing is the most critical factor in pro- 
ducing Kodachromes. The diffuse 
lighting of an overcast day, as in the 
slide of the lady in red, and the even 
but dramatic quality of light in ad- 














verse weather, as in the slide of the 


farmer and his cows, yields the best 


results for me.” Whisenant says he 

also has good luck shooting pictures 
an hour or so after dawn and in the 
“magic light of twilight.” 








Color slide: Special recognition 
Christopher Barr, clerk, 

Kansas City, MO 

Jean Baumann, window clerk, College 
Place, WA 

William Cook, distribution clerk, North 
Suburban, IL, MSC 


Michael Fredericks, Jr., part-time flexible 
clerk, Ghent, NY 


Theresa Harkins, distribution clerk, 

Boston, MA 

Jeff Wilson, city carrier, 

Andrews, TX 

Robert Wright, city carrier, Staten Island, NY 








A Color slides: Honorable mention 
Bruce Walker, a part-time flexible 
clerk in Flagstaff AZ, has spent a 
good deal of time in photography— 
taking courses, making custom photo- 
graphs, selling cameras, working as a 
newspaper photographer—and has 
shot thousands of pictures for his per- 
sonal file. This one was taken three 
years ago on a sightseeing trip to 
Seattle, WA. He saw the people’s faces 
reflecting a “somber, but positive”’ 
mood of a late fall evening and shot 
the scene from another set of steps 
with an Olympus OM-1 using a 
70-100 mm zoom. 


Color slide: Third prize A 

Robert Wright and his wife, Joyce, 
were “tubing it’’ down the Farming- 
ton River in Connecticut when he rec- 
ognized a great photo opportunity. “It 
was late in the afternoon, he says, 
“and we were floating through a deep 
gorge that was doing wonderful 
things with the light off the water.” 
He snapped the picture from a low 
angle with a Canon F-1, using a 50 
mm macro lens in an Ikelite under- 
water housing. 














Wright has been a letter carrier at 
the St. George Station on Staten Is- 
land, NY, for the past four years. Be- 
fore that he was a professional photog- 
rapher and taught commercial diving 
and underwater photography. 


Black and white print: First prize 
At a Thrashermen’s Reunion in Ge- 
neseo, IL, a group of men apparently 
reliving the past provided Bruce 
Troyer with a favorite photographic 
subject. 

To make sure he didn’t intrude on 
their absorption with the antique farm 
machinery, Troyer attached a 135 mm 
telephoto lens to his aging, handheld 
Richo 135 camera and snapped the 
picture from a distance. He does all 
his own developing and printing. 

Troyer is a letter carrier at the 
Western Springs, IL, Post Office. He 
holds a bachelors degree in fine arts 
from the Art Institute of Chicago and 
a masters degree in media communi- 
cation from the Illinois Governors 
State University. Although he was an 
Army photographer for three years, he 
is happy now with his postal job and 
working with photography as an “‘es- 
cape.” 

* 






































































































































A Black and white print: Second 
prize 
Strong contrasts in Edward Chamber- 
lain’s picture of construction workers 
enhance the graphic design of the 
building. And the composition that 
places the men in an insignificant po- 
sition in relation to the structure they 
are working on, accents the feeling of 
human frailty. Chamberlain, is a sta- 
tionary engineer in the Cincinnati, 
OH, Post Office. 
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Black and white print: ThirdA 
prize 

Knowing that the team hadn't even 
had a base hit in the five-game series, 
Jim Winchell attached a 24 mm lens 
to his Canon F-1, set the f-stop at 16, 
the shutter speed at 1/125 seconds— 
and sat down on the bench to wait. 
“Just as I anticipated,” he says, 
“when their spirits were lowest, one 
of their batters connected with the 


ball.” 


Winchell is a distribution machine 
clerk at the Pittsburgh Bulk Mail 
Center and a full-time student work- 
ing on a masters degree in communi- 
cations at Duquesne University. Be- 


Black and white print: Honorable 
mention 

To capture the spontaneous expression 
that brings this photograph to life, 
Marilyn Csaszar contrived a game of 
hide-and-seek with her nephew, 
Joshua. It’s a stop-action shot photo- 
graphed with a Nikon 35 mm camera 
at f-11 and 1/250 second. 



























fore joining the Postal Service two 
years ago, he was a photo-journalist, a 
multi-media slide show producer and 
a special effects camera operator. At 
least 1,000 of his photographs have 
been published, and he has won more 
than 30 photographic awards. 





Black and white: Special recognition 
Efrain Echevarria, mail handler, Dallas, TX 
Helen Hoff, distribution/ window relief 
clerk, Casper, WY (Two photos) 

Thomas Sgherzi, stationary engineer, JFK 
AME, New York, NY 

Norma Sims, postmaster replacement, 
Ovett, MS 


Will Wallace, carrier technician, 
Monterey, CA 











Csaszar is a distribution clerk in 
Hattiesburg, MS. She studied film 
and photography at the University of 
Southern Mississippi and worked at a 
photo studio before joining the Postal 
Service in 1980. 
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WITH THE OLD ALMANACK & 
THE OLD YEAR, 

LEAVE THY OLD VICES 

THO’ EVER SO DEAR 


NEW YEAR'S DAY 


NEW YEAR'S DAY HOLIDAY 


NEW MOON @ 





WHEN THE WELLS DRY 
WE KNOW THE WORTH 


, 


FIRST QUARTER @ 





19 


BE CIVIL TO ALL; SOCIABLE 
TO MANY; FAMILIAR WITH 
FEW; FRIEND TO ONE; 
ENEMY TO NONE 


MARTIN LUTHER KING JR’S 
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17 


FULL MOON 





22 


FISH & VISITORS 
STINK AFTER 3 DAYS. 


23 


LAST QUARTER ®@ 


24 











29 


THOU CANS'T NOT JOKE AN 
ENEMY INTO A FRIEND, BUT 
THOU MAYST A FRIEND INTO 
AN ENEMY 
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KEEP CONSCIENCE CLEAR, 


THEN NEVER FEAR 


FEBRUF 
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WELL DONE IS BETTER 
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VALENTINE'S DAY 


4 





THAN WELL SAID 


A FALSE FRIEND & A SHADOW 
ATTEND ONLY WHEN THE SUN 


20 


WASHINGTON'’S BIRTHDAY 


1 
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THEY WHO HAVE NOTHING 
TO TROUBLE THEM WILL BE 
TROUBLED AT NOTHING 





HOLIDAY 
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BEGIN PAY PERIOD 8 














THE WORST WHEEL 
OF THE CART MAKES 
THE MOST NOISE 


NEW MOON @ 
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LET THE LETTER STAY FOR 
THE POST, NOT THE POST 


10 





FOR THE LETTER 


FIRST QUARTER @ 
DRINK DOES NOT DROWN 


16 
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HE THAT WOULD LIVE IN 
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NECESSITY NEVER MADE 
A GOOD BARGAIN 





NEW MOON @ 
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LITTLE STROKES 
FELL GREAT OAKS 
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SLOTH (LIKE RUST) 
CONSUMES FASTER THAN 
LABOR WEARS: THE USED KEY 


14 


PARTIAL LUNAR ECLIPSE, 


FULL MOON 





IS ALWAYS BRIGHT. 


SALLY LAUGHS AT EVERY 
THING YOU SAY WHY? 
BECAUSE SHE HAS FINE 
TEETH. 


11:40 PM. EST 
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WEALTH IS NOT HIS THAT HAS 
TT, BUT HIS THAT ENJOYS IT. 
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MEMORIAL DAY HOLIDAY 
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FIRST QUARTER @ 
LAST QUARTER ® 
PARTIAL SOLAR ECL 
11:52 AM EST 





NEW MOON @ 
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TART WORDS MAKE NO 
FRIENDS: A SPOONFULL OF 
HONEY WILL CATCH MORE 
FLIES THAN A GALLON OF 


FIRST QUARTER @ 
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HE'S A FOOL THAT MAKES 
HIS DOCTOR HIS HEIR 


11 
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FULL MOON © 








LAST LONG IF ON ONE SIDE 
ONLY LAY THE WRONG. 
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END OF USPS FISCAL 
QUARTER III 


BEGIN PAY PERIOD 13 
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FLAG DAY 


PAYDAY 
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20 
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SUMMER SOLSTICE 
LAST QUARTER @ 
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BEGIN PAY PERIOD 14 
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NEW MOON @ 
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PAYDAY 
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A FLATTERER NEVER SEEMS 
ABSURD: THE FLATTERED 
ALWAYS TAKES HIS WORD. 


INDEPENDENC 





IF YOU'D LOSE A 
TROUBLESOME VISITOR, LEND 





HIM MONEY 


IF YOU WOULD REAP PRAISE, 
YOU MUST SOW THE SEEDS 
GENTLE WORDS & USEFUL 
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17 





22 


SEARCH OTHERS FOR THEIR 
VIRTUES, THYSELF FOR THY 
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HE THAT DRINKS HIS CIDER 
ALONE, LET HIM CATCH HIS 
HORSE ALONE 
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MANY WOULD LIVE BY 
THEIR WITS, BUT BREAK NATIONAL SMILE WEEK 
FOR WANT OF STOCK BEGINS 


HIDE NOT YOUR TALENTS 
THEY FOR USE WERE MADE 
WHAT'S A SUN-DIAL IN THE 
SHADE? 


AN EGG TODAY IS BETTER 
THAN A HEN TOMORROW 


BLESSED IS HE WHO EXPECTS 
NOTHING, 

FOR HE SHALL NEVER 

BE DISAPPOINTED. 


NEW MOON @ 












































HE THAT HATH A TRADE 
HATH AN ESTATE. 


FIRST QUARTER @ 


LABOR DAY HOLIDAY 
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GENIUS WITHOUT EDUCATION 
IS LIKE SILVER IN THE MINE. 


10 


FULL MOON 


11 
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TIM WAS SO LEARNED THAT 
HE COULD NAME A HORSE IN 
9 LANGUAGES, 


SO IGNORANT THAT HE 
BOUGHT A COW 
TO RIDE ON 


17 


LAST QUARTER ®@ 
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GOOD 
NEIGHBOR 
DAY 
YOUR HEAD 
IS WAX; DONT 
WALK IN THE SUN 
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NEW MOON @ 
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BEGIN PAY PERIOD 21 





























FIRST QUARTER @ 
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/ O 
MEN & MELONS 
ARE HARD TO KNOW. COLUMBUS DAY HOLIDAY FULL MOON 
THE SAME MAN CANNOT BE 
BOTH FRIEND & FLATTERER LAST QUARTER 4 
TAKE COUNSEL IN WINE, BUT 
RESOLVE AFTERWARD IN 
WATER NEW MOON @ 

HALLOWEEN 

NO GAINS WITHOUT PAINS. FIRST QUARTER 
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HE'S A FOOL THAT CANNOT 


CONCEAL HIS WISDOM 


ELECTION DAY 
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TO BEAR OTHER PEOPLE'S 
AFFLICTIONS, EVERY ONE HAS 
COURAGE & ENOUGH TO 


12 


VETERANS DAY HOLIDAY 
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GREAT SPENDERS 
ARE BAD LENDERS 
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TIS AGAINST SOME MEN'S 
PRINCIPLES TO PAY INTEREST 
& SEEMS AGAINST OTHERS 
INTERESTS TO PAY PRINCIPAL. 
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THANKSGIVING DAY HOLIDAY 
TOTAL SOLAR ECLIPSE, 
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IF YOU WOULD HAVE GUESTS 
MERRY WITH CHEER, BE SO 
YOURSELF, OR AT LEAST SO 
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LOST TIME IS NEVER 
FOUND AGAIN 
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PEOPLE WHO ARE WRAPPED 
UP IN THEMSELVES MAKE 
SMALL PACKAGES. 
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CHRISTMAS DAY HOLIDAY 
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Looking Forward 
to the New Year... 


Dear Fellow Employees, 

I would like to thank you for 
your enthusiastic response to the 
Know and Tell campaign. Even 
though the program is barely 
under way as I write this, there 
is evidence that we are beginning 
to show a new face-a new at- 
titude-to the American public. 

Many of you have written me 
to say that you welcome and 
support this opportunity for re- 
newed commitment to service. 
Others have expressed skepticism 
that any permanent changes will 
take place. To all employees, I 
offer assurance that we will not— 
we must not-let this opportunity 
for improvement slip away. We 
simply cannot afford to give our 
customers any less than the best 
and most efficient service possi- 
ble. 

The Know and Tell and ALL 
SERVICES campaigns were de- 
signed as catalysts for change. I 
urge you to watch for and sup- 
port local spinoffs from these na- 
tional efforts-some as basic as 
lobby cleanups and painting col- 
lection boxes, others more imagi- 
native. They will vary from area 
to area depending on the need, 
but each will stress serving our 
customers with excellence. With 
your backing in this important 
year ahead, these efforts will suc- 
ceed. And the results will be 
both renewed respect from the 
public and a greater sense of 
satisfaction from our work. 


In this issue of Postal Life we 
are turning to Ben Franklin-my 
predecessor some 65 Postmasters 
General ago-to reemphasize one 
other area of commitment within 
the Postal Service: our commit- 
ment to safety. We have made 
great improvements in our safety 
performance in recent years. I 
hope the reminders on this year’s 
Postal Life calendar will keep 
safety front-and-center in your 
thoughts throughout 1984. 

I thank you for your contribu- 
tions to the Postal Service in the 
past year, and for the enthusiasm 
with which most of you have 
greeted our commitment to qual- 
ity service. And I wish you a suc- 
cessful and-above all—a safe New 
Year. 


Sincerely, 


William F. Bolger 














Tips on 
Selecting a 
HEALTH 


INSURANCE 
PLAN 


Even with the Postal Service 
picking up 75% of the tab, 














employee health insurance 
coverage is a big ticket item 
for every postal family. That’s 

why it’s important to make 
sure you're getting full value 

out of your insurance plan. 
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With Open Season in progress 
and health insurance premiums 
about to make an even bigger 
dent in your budget, it’s time to 
take a hard look at whether 
you're getting your money’s 
worth out of your bi-weekly 
health insurance payments. 

Employee contributions to the 
Federal Employee Health Benefit 
Program (FEHBP) plans already 
range up to $1,350 a year, and the 
Office of Personnel Management 
has announced that the average 
employee’s premium could in- 
crease by 19 percent in 1984. 

In other words, health insur- 
ance has become a major item in 
the family budget. Still, for some 
reason, the same families who in- 
vest weeks in selecting a major 
appliance shy away from compar- 
ison shopping for health insur- 
ance. Maybe it’s because there are 
so many plans to choose from, 
and the task of comparing them 
seems too bewildering. It’s tempt- 
ing just to sign up for a “name 
brand,” take the advice of a friend 
who has done research or stick 
with what you've got. 

This is the year to resist that 
temptation. The plan that met 


your needs last year may not be 
the best for you in 1984. And, un- 
less a friend’s family and medical 
needs are identical to yours, fol- 
lowing his or her example could 
mean buying too much or too 
little insurance. 

A few hours of your time spent 
comparing the FEHBP plans can 
mean substantial savings. And, if 
you start out with a systematic 
approach, you can do your com- 
parison shopping with a lot more 
confidence. Here are some tips. 
Mark your calendar 

You have until December 9, 
when Open Season ends, to 
change your health benefits en- 
rollment, or, if eligible and not en- 
rolled, to sign up for a plan. 

Depending on where you live, 
you'll have from 13 to 18 different 
plans to choose from, each with 
its own array of benefits and dif- 
ferent costs. This variety of plans 
is offered so that you can choose 
the individual or family coverage 
that’s best for you—at the price 
you are willing to pay. 

But a word of caution before 
reading any further: Don’t choose 
a health plan just because it has 
the lowest premium. It could cost 
you more in the long run, 
through deductibles and coinsur- 
ance or copayment charges. Con- 
versely, don’t choose a plan just 
because it seems to have the besi 
benefits. You could wind up 
paying dearly for benefits that 
you don’t need. 

Get the big picture 

For starters, obtain a copy of 
the “FEHB Enrollment Informa- 
tion and Plan Comparison Chart” 
(BRI-41-331) from your personnel 
office. This booklet contains de- 
tailed information about enrolling 
or changing enrollment and in- 
cludes comparisons of all the 
plans’ major features. 

Read the general information in 
this brochure thoroughly to gain 
an understanding of the health 


insurance program and some ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the 
three major types of plans of- 
fered: (1) government-wide, (2) 
employee-organization and (3) 
comprehensive medical or health 
maintenance organization plans. 

The Postal Service has devel- 
oped Notice 170, the “Summary 
of Health Benefit Plans (CY 84),” 
which also compares the govern- 
ment-wide and employee-organi- 
zation plans. You may borrow a 
copy of Notice 170 from your per- 
sonnel office. 

Eliminate the impossible 

Look over the lists, and cross 
out the plans that are not avail- 
able to you. For example, postal 
employees are not eligible for four 
employee-organization plans— 
the Foreign Service, GEBA, Pan- 
ama Canal Area or the SAMBA 
plans. 

To enroll in the NAPUS plan, 
you must be or have been a post- 
master or an officer-in-charge, 
and to get Rural Carriers’ cover- 
age, you must be a rural carrier. 

On the other hand, for varying 
annual fees listed on Notice 170, 
any postal employee may join 
other employee organizations and 
become eligible for enrollment in 
their health insurance plans. 
These include the AFGE, Alli- 
ance, APWU, GEHA, Mail Han- 
dlers, NAGE, NALC, NFFE, 
NTEU, Postal Supervisors and 
Postmasters. The two govern- 
ment-wide plans, Aetna and Blue 
Cross/Blue Shield, are open to all 
employees. 

The comprehensive (or health 
maintenance organization) plans 
provide prepaid care from plan 
physicians and hospitals located 
in particular geographic or ser- 
vice areas. To determine which of 
the comprehensive plans are 
available to you, find your state in 
the BRI 41-331 iisting. Then look 
in the second column to see if you 
live within the plan’s service 


area. Remember that your eligibil- 
ity is determined by where you 
live, not where you work. 

Now that the list is starting to 
look less formidable, go on to the 
next step: 

Make a shopping list 

Sit back and think about your- 
self and your family. How many 
people must your plan cover, and 
what are their ages? If you are 
just planning a family, maternity 
benefits will be important to you. 
If you already have children, cov- 
erage for routine doctors’ visits or 
accidental injuries may be more 
important. If your family is 
grown, there may be other con- 
siderations. For example, your 
chances of needing extensive hos- 
pital coverage increase as you 
grow older and become more 
likely to need long-term medical 
care. 

Also consider your personal 
and your family’s health histo- 
ries, inherited health problems 
and any preexisting conditions. 
Does your family have a history 
of cancer or heart disease? Are 
you overweight, a heavy smoker 
or drinker? If so, your health 
risks are generally greater, espe- 
cially as you reach middle age. 
Are there any medical services 
you know you will need during 
the coming year, such as exten- 
sive dental work, diabetic treat- 
ments, psychiatric treatment, 
etc.? 

What about other health insur- 
ance that applies to you or your 
family? Are you entitled to Medi- 
care, or are you covered by health 
insurance offered by your 
spouse’s employer? In these cases 
you may want to consider a less 
expensive, low-option FEHBP 
plan. But, a word of caution: 
Make sure you understand the 
other plan’s benefits. The plan of- 
fered by your spouse’s employer 
may not provide benefits equal to 
those offered under the FEHBP. 
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Some plans may cover only the 
employee and not the spouse or 
dependents. Even if you're satis- 
fied with the plan, there’s the 
possibility that your spouse may 
lose coverage—by changing jobs, 
for example. And, if you are eligi- 
ble for Medicare and married, 
you should make sure that your 
spouse is also covered under 
Medicare or has other adequate 
coverage before choosing a plan 
to supplement your coverage. 

Answering these questions will 
help you develop a list of the fea- 
tures that are most important to 
you. Jot down your priorities: 
Maximum inpatient hospital or 
catastrophic benefits? Dental cov- 
erage, or benefits for treatment of 
mental and nervous disorders? 
Payment for prescriptions? 

Make your second cut 

From the plans that you're eligi- 
ble to join, pull out only those 
that meet your requirements. 
Now that you’ve whittled the list 
down to more manageable pro- 
portions, get out your calculator. 
Look at the price tag—and don’t 
forget the extras. 

Your major reason for buying 
health insurance is to protect 
yourself against financial loss. 
Therefore, you should consider 
how much of a financial risk you 
are willing to assume. Some 
plans are expensive, but they also 
provide assurance that if you do 
get sick, you'll pay a relatively 
small amount for services. Other 
plans take less of a paycheck bite 
and, if you don’t need medical 
services, you can save a lot of 
money. 

The best way to assess your 
willingness to take chances is to 
determine how much extra in 
charges your budget can with- 
stand if the worst happened, 
compared to how much extra in 
premiums you are willing to pay 
for peace of mind. Look especially 
closely at the cost of medical ser- 


vices you anticipate needing next 
year. Reviewing last year’s bills 
may help you. With that in mind, 
start totaling up the costs for each 
of the plans you're considering. 
First figure the fixed costs 

To get the fixed costs, add: the 
annual premium cost (multiply the 
biweekly rate by the 26 pay peri- 
ods in a year), any membership fees, 
and the deductibles. (The deducti- 
ble is the amount you must pay 
before the plan will begin to make 
payments. Most plans will have a 
family maximum.) 
Then project out-of-pocket costs 

Now, estimate your out-of- 
pocket expenses for the year— 
those that will depend on plan 
usage. Most plans require you to 
share in the cost of covered ex- 
penses, usually through their co- 


_ payment and coinsurance fea- 


tures. 

“Copayments” are usually a 
fixed dollar amount you must pay 
for a service or benefit provided 
by the plan. Many plans require a 
copayment of $50 to $100 per hos- 
pital admission. 

“Coinsurance” means that the 
plan will pay a certain percentage 
for covered expenses and you will 
pay the rest. For example, if a 
plan has a coinsurance feature of 
80 percent, it will pay 80 percent 
of covered expenses—usually 
after you have met the deducti- 
ble—and you will pay the 
20-percent balance. 

Most plans also have a feature 
called catastrophic protection 
which limits your out-of-your- 
pocket expenses during a calen- 
dar year to a specified dollar 
amount. For example, a plan may 
offer a catastrophic protection 
benefit which provides that after 
you have paid $2,000 “out-of- 
pocket” during a calendar year, 
the plan will pay 100 percent for 
all other “covered expenses.” 

But, be careful. Plans differ in 
what can be counted toward your 


“out-of-pocket” expenses. Most 
exclude the deductible and many 
exclude coinsurance payments for 
certain services and copayments 
for hospital admissions. The 
plans also differ in what is con- 
sidered a “covered expense” after 
you have met the out-of-pocket 
maximum. Many plans cover only 
supplemental benefits (doctor’s 
visits, prescription drugs, etc.), 
rather than basic hospital bene- 
fits. Most plans exclude treatment 
for mental and nervous disorders 
from their catastrophic coverage. 

Now add up the fixed costs, the 
maximum out-of-pocket amount 
and an estimate of anticipated ex- 
penses not covered by the cata- 
strophic protection feature. By 
this time you have probably nar- 
rowed your choices down to two 
or three plans. 

The next step is very important. 
Kick the tires 

At this point, go to your per- 
sonnel office and request the bro- 
chures that describe these plans. 
Read each brochure very carefully. It 
is the official description of bene- 
fits provided by each plan and the 
plans are required to pay only the 
medical and related expenses as 
specified in the brochure. (Your 
personnel office has only a lim- 
ited number of brochures for each 
plan, so be sure to return the 
ones you review.) 

Note the key features of each 
plan. They will probably be 
pretty similar on most things, so 
concentrate on the differences. 
You may want to develop a chart 
of your own to compare the 
plans’ costs and benefits in the 
areas that are of most concern to 
you. Make a list of any questions 
you have. Your personnel office 
can answer questions concerning 
eligibility requirements and en- 
rollment procedures. Specific 
questions concerning the plan’s 
benefits should be directed to the 
plan’s local office. 





Act on your decision 

If you decide to stay with your 
current plan, you do not need to 
take any further action. If you 
want to change your plan or en- 
roll for the first time, you must 
complete an SF 2809, Health 
Benefits Registration form. Ob- 
tain the form from your person- 
nel office, and carefully read the 
instructions on the back before 
completing it. Then return the 
completed form and any bro- 
chures you borrowed to the per- 
sonnel office. That office will 
complete Part F of the form and 
provide you with a copy for your 
records. You should keep your 
copy in a safe place, since it can 
be used as proof of coverage. 
Your personnel office will also 
provide you with a copy of the 
plan brochure in which you are 
enrolled. 
Take care of your plan 
and it will take care of you 

The research that you’ve done 


on selecting a plan will pay off for 
you throughout the year—and, 
possibly, in the future. You'll 
know the benefits you're entitled 
to get, and you won't drive up 
the costs of administering the 
plan by making unnecessary tele- 
phone calls or correspondence. 
Stay healthy! 

Making an informed choice 
about health insurance plans is 
one way to fight against the in- 
creased cost of health care. But 
there are other things you can do, 
and one of the most important is 
taking preventive measures be- 
fore you get sick. Staying well is 
the most economical form of 
health care. So, have a healthy 
1984! 

More information 

Check with your personnel of- 
fice, local newspaper, local plan 
offices, etc., to see if any health 
fairs are being planned in your 
area. Representatives from vari- 
ous plans attend those fairs to 


discuss their plans’ benefits and 
to answer questions. You may 
also find the following publica- 
tions helpful: 

Checkbook’s Guide to 1984 Health 
Insurance Plans for Federal Employ- 
ees. Available for $4.95 from 
Checkbook magazine, 1518 K 
Street, N.W. Suite 406, Washing- 
ton, DC 20005-1203. Includes cost 
comparison tables, likely out-of- 
pocket costs, analysis of enroll- 
ees’ complaints and general ad- 
vice on how to choose a plan. 

Your Medicare Handbook, U.S. De- 
partment of Health and Human 
Services, Social Security Adminis- 
tration. Ask your local Social Se- 
curity office to send you a copy 
(Publication 05-10050). 


—Janet Nestor 


The writer is a Compensation Spe- 
cialist in the Headquarters Employee 
Relations Department. 











YOUR OWN PERSONAL 


ZIP+4 CODE 


APPEARS ON THIS PAGE” 


You have probably noticed that 
your issue of Postal Life arrived 
addressed to your residential 
ZIP +4 code. As a matter of pol- 
icy, the Postal Service now applies 
the ZIP + 4 code on all official out- 
going correspondence. 

Many postal employees have 
raised questions about whether 
they should use the ZIP +4 on 
personal correspondence. The 
answer is, yes—if you want to 
help us in achieving public 
acceptance of ZIP + 4. 

As you know, use of the ZIP + 4 
code is voluntary. The Postal Ser- 
vice will not take any special steps 
to encourage the general public to 
use it on personal correspond- 
ence. It expects wide use of the 
add-on by business mailers, who 
will receive discounts for its 
appearance on qualified First- 
Class Mail. On the other hand, 
the use of your ZIP + 4 code in the 
return address block on your per- 
sonal mail would be both wel- 
come and appropriate. Also, if 
you know them, your use of the 
ZIP + 4 codes of parties with 
whom you correspond would be 
helpful. It would show support 
for a program that will help to 
keep postal costs down and allow 
us to maintain stable postage 
rates for longer periods of time. 

You may find the following 
questions and suggested answers 
helpful in responding to inquiries 
you might receive as ZIP + 4 be- 
gins to attract public attention: 

When will everyone in the 
country be notified about their 
ZIP + 4 add-ons? The USPS does 
not plan to notify households of 


the add-on to their ZIP Codes. 
Most people will learn of their 
ZIP + 4 code by seeing it on busi- 
ness mail addressed to them. 

When I learn my ZIP +4 code, 
should I send a change of address 
to companies or publishers who 
make regular mailings to me? 

No. The Postal Service will 
supply computer tapes to com- 
panies that wish to take advan- 
tage of the ZIP + 4 rate incentives. 
Matching these tapes to their cur- 
rent computer address files will 
provide them with the ZIP +4 
data more efficiently and accu- 
rately than updating their files on 
a one-by-one change-of-address 
basis. 

How can I learn the ZIP +4 
add-ons for people or companies 
with whom I correspond fre- 
quently? 

Just watch for it to appear in 
the return address. 

Should I fill in the ZIP + 4 code 
when completing applications or 
when ordering merchandise from 
direct-mail catalogs? 

Yes. This information should 
prove useful if the firm chooses 
to acquire ZIP + 4 codes in this 
manner. 

Will the add-ons be the same 
in each neighborhood? 

It all depends. Usually only 
houses on a residential “block 
face’’—one side of a street be- 
tween intersections—or homes in 
a cul de sac will share the same 
code, while apartment buildings, 
office buildings and ‘‘firm directs” 
may qualify for one or more dif- 
ferent codes. 


"If your address was one of the few not updated for this mailing, iook for 


your code on a future issue. 
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